Parliamentary Government in England

principles of our political life for objectives disturbing
to the habits by which men seek to live. It involves a
suspension of those habits; by its very nature it involves
a suspension of principle also. Either it breaks down
rapidly, in which case the normal process of politics is
resumed, or it continues* And if it continues over any
considerable period, as with the National Government
of 1931, it becomes quickly apparent that it must either
result in a realignment of parties (in which case it ceases
to be a coalition) or it results in the destruction of parties.
But to destroy parties is necessarily to destroy repre-
sentative government, since they are the active principle
of its life. From this angle, therefore, the collective respon-
sibility of the Cabinet is central to the whole structure
6f our parliamentary system. To jeopardize it is to risk
all that the system secures for effective discussion of the
governmental process in this country,

I shall discuss in a later chapter the position of the
Sovereign in our system. But it will be useful here to
analyse briefly the relation between the Cabinet and the
Crown. Theoretically, just as the Cabinet is a unit before,
and collectively responsible to, the House of Commons
and tie country, so, also, collective responsibility deter-
mines its relations with the Crown. But the working of
that relation involves delicacies and complexities about
which there are few established rules.
It is, of course, dear that since the King must act upon
the advice of his ministers, the Cabinet can always have
its way by making resignation the alternative to the
acceptance of its policy. Since resignation unconnected
with a defeat in the House of Commons, or some similar
external ends, would mean that the King was involved